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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. been pressed back for some distance west of|which were thrown down in a mass, and for 


the Mississippi, along nearly its whole length.|which they required but a few gallons of 


Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid} The overland emigration that set in so vigor-|whisky,”’—not a skin nor a pound of meat, 


in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged for |Ously about 1849, and the construction of the| besides the tongues, being saved. 
Union Pacific Railroad, served to greatly les-| But the wanton, or at least reckless and al- 
sen their numbers, and to divide them into|most useless destruction of the buffalo by the 
two distinct bands, known commonly as the|Indians is scarcely comparable to that of the 
Great Northern and Southern Herds. Inces-|white man, whose contact with the buffalo 
sant persecution on all sides, and especially|has brought a constantly increasing rate of 
of late along the lines of the Kansas railways|fatality to the doomed beasts. About a cen- 
(Kansas Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka and|tury ago, the white hunter, in what is now 
Santa Fé,) has reduced the Southern Herd|the State of Kentucky, first met with the 
to a mere remnant of its former magnitude. |buffalo, since which time its extermination 
While they are now massed principally south| has progressed with marvellous rapidity. 
of the Canadian river, in Northern Texas,} It is said that during the season of 1872-3, 
where for a time they may enjoy comparative|not less than two thousand hunters were en- 
immunity from the white hunter, they are|gaged in hunting the baffalo along the lines of 
still also scattered irregularly and sparsely|the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad 
over the western third of Kansas and along|alone ; and that during this year not less than 
the eastern border of Colorado. The whole|two hundred and fifty thousand buffaloes 
area occupied by the Southern Herd, which|were slain, simply for their hides, their car- 
ranged but a few years since from the Staked|cases being left untouched on the plains. In 
Plains to the Platte, and from Eastern Kansas|a few years the buffaloes were wholly anni- 
to the Rocky Mountains, does not embrace|hilated over hundreds of square miles of terri- 
a region larger than the present State of|tory; and now, as if to hide even the evidence 
Kansas. of their former existence there, their very 
The Northern Herd has suffered a like re-|bones are being gathered up and shipped to 
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From the “Penn Monthly.” 
The North American Bison and its Extermination. 


The history of our American bison but re- 
peats the history of his congeners and affines 
elsewhere. His nearest relative, the aurochs 
of the old world, which in no very remote 
times roamed over the greater part of tem- 
perate Europe, survives now only, through 
careful protection, in the royal parks of the 
Czar of Russia in Lithuania, where its present 
representatives number but a few hundred in- 
dividuals. The urus, which in pre-historic 
times existed over a much larger area, and 
which had a few survivors as late as the con- 
quest of Cresar, long since became extinct in 
the wild state, and has living representatives 
only in our domestic races of cattle, from 
whom they are in part descended. In our own 
country the elk, formerly numerous over the 
greater part of the northern and western por- 
tions of the United States, is now nearly ex- 
tinct east of the Mississippi river, and is rap- 
idly approaching extermination elsewhere. 
The common Virginian deer, formerly abun- 
dant throughout all the older States of the 
Union, exists now only here and there in the 
least settled districts. From the newer trans- 
Mississippian States and Territories come re- 
ports of the rapid disappearance of not only 
the elk and deer of those regions, but of the 
mountain sheep and the prong horn. In many 
of the parks and valleys within the Rocky 
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duction in its range. As late as in 1850, itjeastern markets for the manufacture of ma- 
extended, in the United States, from the|nurial phosphates. The best available statis- 
Piatte to the British boundary, and from the|tics indicate an average annual destruction of 
Rocky Mountains to the plains of the Upper|between three and four millions for the last 
Mississippi and the Red River of the North,|thirty or forty years. At this rate of decrease 
besides spreading far northward into the|it is evident that the complete extermination 
British possessions. South of the northern|of the buffalo will be soon effected ; and thus 
boundary of the United States it is now limit-j|an animal which, but a few years since, was 
ed to the region drained by the principal|the most numerous of its size in the world, 
southern tributaries of the Yellowstone—the | will be swept out of existence. 
Big Horn, Tongue, and Powder rivers—and| The American bison, with his huge bulk, 
to a narrow belt extending thence northward, jhis immense shaggy mane, and peculiarly 
across the Yellowstone, the Musselshell, the|vicious-looking eyes, presents a far more for- 
Missouri and Milk rivers, widening somewhat|midable and dangerous aspect than his real 
to the northward. character warrants, he being in reality timid 
The Indians have of course shared largely |and inoffensive. With lowered head and sul- 
in the work of destruction, since the tribes|len mien, the old bulls will face an approach- 
mountains, from New Mexico to Montana, |that have lived within or near its range have|ing enemy with a great show of determination 
where, but a few years since, these animals} depended largely upon these animals for sub-|and bravery, only to flee most ignominiously 
existed in seemingly exhaustless numbers, |sistence, their flesh furnishing them with the|if their threatening demonstrations fail to 
they have already been extirpated. But the|chief part of their food, and their skins with|appal their assailant. Indeed, one’s nerve is 
case of the ‘‘ buffalo,” as our bison will always| clothing, beds and lodge coverings. Though|put severely to the test when approaching a 
be commonly called, will doubtless be one of|far less wasteful of the buffalo than the white|herd of these formidable looking beasts for 
the most remarkable instances of extermina-|man, the Indian often indulges in needless|the first time. Only when wounded, how- 
tion recorded, or ever to be recorded, in the|slaughter, generally killing far more than he|ever, and sorely pressed, will they turn upon 
annals of zoology. At the beginning of the|needs or can use. When buffaloes are plenti-|their pursuer; and then woe be to the luckless 
eighteenth century, this animal occupied fully|fal, the Indians commonly select only the|horse and rider, or the more helpless footman, 
two-thirds of the temperate portions of North|choicest parts, and during the season when|if they fail to escape the onslaught of one of 
America; since which time its range has be- they kill them for their skins they rarely save|these furious beasts. Ordinarily, however, 
come reduced to an area not larger than that|any portion of the meat. Catlin relates an|they are far less dangerous to encounter than 
of the three territories of Dakota, Montana|incident that came under his notice in May,|the half-wild domestic cattle of the Texas 
and Wyoming ; while another decade or two, | 1832, near the mouth of the Teton river, which | plains. 
at its present rate of decrease, will be suffi.|forcibly illustrates their improvidence. A| Like most bovine animals, the bison is slug- 
cient for its total extermination. party of five or six hundred mounted Sioux |gish and stupid, lacking in great measure the 
As is well known, the whole area between| Indians crossed the river at mid-day, for an|sagacity that so effectually protects most wild 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky moun-\attack upon a herd of buffaloes in sight on {animals ; and he hence fulls an easy prey to 
| 




















tains has ever been the region of their greatest|the other side. After spending a few hours, his human foes. If the hunter is careful to 
abundance, over almost the whole of which among them, they recrossed the river at night-|approach the herd from the leeward, he usu- 
vast territory they roamed till within the last| fall, and came into the Fur Company’s Fort |ally has little difficulty in getting near it, the 
half century. Prior to 1830 they had already|with “fourteen hundred fresh buffalo tongues, \bison being not easily frightened by the sight 
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of man or by the report of fire-arms, while the 
scent of an enemy, if unseen anda mile dis- 
tant, will set them fleeing in headlong haste. 


THE FRIEND. 


But thou mayst be assured that however poor 
my expression, and feeble my endeavors to 


|help thee forward, I have at times truly sin- 


It thus happens that the banter, in stalking|cere and warm desires for thy welfare, with 


the buffalo, approaches easily within close 
range, even without cover, by simply creep- 
ing on the ground ; and with a breech-loading 
arm, loading without rising, often succeeds 
in killing from five or six to a score or more, 
hefore the herd finally takes to flight. If it 
slightly recede, the hunter creeps up under 
cover of the slain, and continues his murder- 
ous work. So indifferent are the buffaloes to 
the death of their companions, or so stupidly 
unconscious of what has befallen them, that 
they will not only stand and see them shot 
down around them, but the living have been 
known to playfully gore the dead, so little do 
they comprehend the situation. A single 
hunter will thus often kill fifteen to thirty at 
a single “stand,” and sometimes sixty to 
eighty ina day. A hunter who acts as shooter 
for the party to which he belongs, will fre- 
quently kill two thousand to three thousand 
in a single season. 
(To be concladed.) 
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For “The Friend.’’ 
Richard Shackleton. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

On the 29th of Ninth month, 1752, the fol- 
lowing letter was penned by Richard Shackle- 
ton to KE. Pike. May it arouse and stimulate 
to that important duty, which he so clearly 
brings to view, of waiting, seeking in true in- 
ward retirement of soul before the Lord, for 
a renewal of that strength so necessary for 
all, in order that there may be experienced 
an increase and growth, as well as an advance- 
ment, in those things which shall enable to 
move forward in the line of daty, or to walk 
with acceptance in the Divine sight. 

“Dear Friend,—My desires are strong for 
thy welfare, and therefore would [ recommend 
to thee, as some little of my experience, prin- 
cipally and especially, to be diligent in the 
practice of this—often to wait on the Lord 
for the renewing of strength, and this not 
only in secret, where no eye sees, but also at 
other times, in and before thy family. And 
in whatever manner it may please the Lord 
to appear, be not thou ashamed of his com- 
ing. 

Remember that a broken heart and a con- 
trite spirit, which are offsprings of his own 
preparing, are such as he never despises ; nay, 
he has said by his prophet, ‘though the 
heaven be my throne, and the earth my foot- 
stool, yet to this man will I look, even unto 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word. And such a practice, 
so far from iess-ning thy authority, | know by 
experience, will strengthen it in thy family, 
and insensibly clothe every branch of it with 
a true respect and love towards thee, nay 
more than perhaps they would otherwise bear 
thee. Besides, as heads of our respective fami- 
lies, we have a duty to exercise in them, and 
how can we seek for strength to exercise this 
duty, and be said to walk exemplarily before 
them, if we do not, from time to time, wait 
for a renewal of our spiritual senses and 
strength, and by our example of waiting on 
the Lord set before their eyes, show them 
that they also should be found following us 
in the practice of this most necessary duty, 
as well as others respecting their conduct and 
appearance. 


which I shall conclude and remain thy real 
friend, RicHarD SHACKLETON.” 


In the spring of 1754, an afflictive dispen. 
sation was allotted to Richard Shackleton. 
On the ninth day after the birth of his son 
Henry, he was deprived, by death, of his be- 
loved wife, and left the sorrowful father of 
four children, viz: Deborah, Margaret, Abra- 
ham and Henry, (the latter died young.) The 
exquisite distress which he endured at this 
separation, was proportioned to the sweetness 
of their union; he had lost the object of his 
earthly affections, the endeared companion 
with whom he had entered into those family 
duties, which, during the short space of time 
they had lived together, she had worthily 
fulfilled. He bad lost her when, from youth 
and health, they might naturally have looked 
forward to many happy years; but the great 
Disposer of events, in his inscrutable wisdom, 
ordered otherwise. 

On the 2d of First month, 1755, R. Shackle- 
ton writes as follows: “I have the comfort to 
tell thee, without boasting, that I think 1 
grow a little in a sense that death itself can- 
not separate and divide the union of those 
spirits whom the Lord hath joined and pre- 
served near himself; and this has been my 
greatest relief in some late sorrowing seasons, 
tor the loss of my very dear and inwardly- 
beloved companion, whose spirit | am at times 
nearly united unto, when in the depth of afflic- 
tion; and whose better part I fervently pray 
to rejoin, when my trials, my baptisms, my 
provings, and solitary sorrows, which are 
many, shall be over. R. 8.” 


Again in the Sixth month of the same year, 
he addresses the same friend thus: “ Out 
ward trials are suffered to come to prove us, 
whether they will dislocate our minds from 
that which ought to be their centre. If they 
effect this, the accuser of the brethren, who 
obtained permission to put forth his blasting 
hand upon the outward substance of upright 
Job, has gained so much of his point; but if 
such storms only drive us nearer to the shelter 
of that Hand, which is full of blessing, then 
they have a good effect. 

‘Who sees not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what He gives aud what denies ” 


RICHARD SHACKLETON.” 


The following is extracted from a letter of 
Richard Shackleton’s written at alater period. 

“i believe the eye of Heaven is over you 
for good, He will crown your heads with His 
favor, (which is more precious than any earth- 
ly diadem ) thou sh for His own wise purposes 
ye may, as all His children expect to be, tried 
in the furnace of affliction. Indeed the bal- 
last of trouble is often necessary for our un- 
steady vessels; and good and wise is the 
gracious Hand which freights us therewith, 
along with the other lading which he merci- 
fully bestows. The transgression of the law 
in the heart, whether by acts of commission | 
or omission, is the great evil which we ought| 
to dread and deprecate, that we may not be 
led into temptation, but delivered from evil. 
All the rest it would be our wisdom, and con- 
duce to our quietness of mind, to leave to un- 
searchable Wisdom, who knows best what is 


manners, and dispositions. May the Lord 

strengthen and enable us to do his will, 

whether by acting or suffering, by striving 

or forbearing, for herein alone consists our 

solid peace and capacity to be of any effectual 

service in thé Charch of Christ. R.8.” 
(To be continued.) 
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The Visit of William H. Seward to the Mikado of Japan, 
Extracted from his “Travels Around the 


in 1870. 

World.” 

(Before giving the narrative of the visit, 
the following historical remarks are taken 
from the journal, to elucidate the existing 
condition of the government of Japan, and 
the rank of the officials alluded to.) 

** The people of Japan, whether indigenons 
here or derived from Siberia, assumed politi- 
cal organization, according to their own re- 
cords, about twenty-four hundred years ago, 
in the two islands of Niphon and Kiusiu, 
They were governed by an emperor, who, 
being descended from the gods, was divine 
and absolute on earth, and when he died was 
worshipped. Not only was his person too 
sacred to be looked upon by a stranger, but 
even the sun must not shine on his head. It 
was sacrilegious to touch the dishes from 
which he ate. At his death, his twelve wives 
and all their attendants committed Aari-kari, 
‘These attributes are still popularly conceded 
to him. As vicegerent of Heaven, he wears 
the title of Tenno; as sovereign in temporal 
affairs, he is the Mikado or Emperor. 

Miako, some thirty miles inland, was his 
ancient capital, and Osaka its seaport. The 
Emperor by divine right owned the lands in 
the empire, and in time graciously divided 
them into provinces; retaining five or more 
of these for himself, he parcelled out the others 
among great lords or princes, called daimios. 
In the thirteenth century, a rebellion arose 
in the empire, and the Mikado, remaining at 
Miako, committed the defence of the state to 
the richest and strongest one of these daimios, 
who wore the title of ‘Tycoon.’ This mili- 
tary commander, after a short time, absorbed 
the temporal sovereignty and reigned abso- 
lutely. Yeddo thus became a third capital of 
the empire. 

The Tycoon, nevertheless, paid homage to 
the Mikado, who retained his titular rank, 
and unquestioned spiritual authority and pre- 
eminence. Besides the proper revenues of 
his own five provinces, the Mikado enjoyed, 
for the support of his dignity, an annual allow- 
ance made by the Tycoon, out of the general 
revenues of the empire. As he cultivated re- 
ligion and such science as the age allowed, 
Miako became the centre of intelligence and 
learning. It still retains this distinction. 
Osaka being an alternate residence of the 
Mikado, it partook of the sanctity of the 
capital. 

By degrees the Mikado, free from all re- 
sponsibility for administration, grew in the 
affections of the people, while the Tycoon 
exercising his power despotically, and held 
responsible for all national disasters and mis- 
fortunes, became an object of public jealousy 
and hatred. It was at this juncture that the 
United States, through Commodore Perry, 
and the European powers afterward, made 
their treaties with the Tycoon, in ignorance 
of any pretensions on the part of the Mikado 
to temporal power. It was the Tycoon who 
sent two successive embassies to the United 


I know no more | have to say. jbest for each of our various states, habits,|States, one in 1860 and the other in 1868. In 
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residing at Yeddo, wrote alarming accounts 


1865, the ministers of the Western powers,|and barracks of the several daimios who, 


THE FRIEND. 


under the Tycoon’s administration, were re- 


of popular discontents with the Tycoon’s ad-| quired to reside during alternate periods, with 


ministration, and of frantic appeals made to 
the Mikado to resume the sovereign power, 
annul the treaties, and expel foreigners from 
the empire. For this object, a party was 
furmed by powerful daimios and fanatical 
ecclesiastics. 

While matters were in this situation, a 
young daimio, son of the powerful Prince Sat- 


suma, Was improving an academic vacation|cupied by imperial battalions. 


in England, to visit the United States. 


their armed retainers, at the capital. The 
discontinuance of this usage, since the restora- 
tion of the Mikado, is a singular illustration 
of the same advance toward a more popular 
system of government which was made by 
the kings of Europe when they reduced the 
feudal barons to subjection. The barracks 
vacated by the daimios’ soldiers are now oc- 
The feudal 


He| soldiers of the Tycoon must have been a fero- 


went to Mr. Seward, in the Department ofjcious crew, if they were more savage than 


State. He inquired of the prince to which of 
the local parties in Japan he belonged. ‘To 


Mr. Seward’s surprise, he answered, ‘to the) tle,’ crowns an eminence in the centre of the 


Mikado’s.’ ‘What,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘is the 
cause of the civil war, and what question does 
it involve?’ He replied: ‘The Tycoon, who 
has no title to the throne, but is only a general 
in the imperial service, some time ago usurped 
the government, and claims to transmit it to 
his heirs. This usurpation is intolerable.’ 
‘ How long,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘ since this usur- 
pation was committed ?’ ‘Oh, it is very recent 
—it is only six hundred vears since it oc- 
curred.’ 

The revolution was successful, the dynasty 
of the Tycoon was abolished, and the heaven- 
descended Mikado in the year 1868, leaving} 
his spiritual seat at Miako, repaired to Yeddo, 
and fully resumed the throne of his ancestors. | 
He promptly confirmed the treaties, and of| 
course was duly recognized by the Western 
powers.” 





“Steamship New York, off the Coast of Japan, | ments for attendants and servants. The areas 
October 8th, 1870.—We have embarked, with-|of the other two fortifications are similarly 


out having had time on shore to record the 


latest and most striking incidents of our visit) science, the citadel must have been impreg- 
at Yokohama. Mr. Seward was not allowed to} nable. 


leave Japan without a marked demonstration 
from the government, as well as an expres. 


sion of respect from the foreign residents. Oui 


our return from Yeddo, on the 6th, he received 


an invitation to an audience of the Mikado. | 
This ceremony is usually distinguished by|were received here with similar honors, and 
procrastinations and formalities even more] passed to the gates of the third. 


tedious than in European courts. 


Vitation was accepted. 


_ At two o’clock yesterday morning Captain|their carriages, conducted them, with much 
Bachelor brought to the wharf, in front of|obeisance, across the lawns to a sheltered 
Mr. Walsh’s compound, then so highly illu-| place, where they rested on lacquer stools. 
minated, a little steam-yacht and received Mr.| Here a second Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Seward on board, who, against all remon-jjoined the party, and, making new compli- 
strance, persisted in keeping his engagement,| ments, led them to seats on the shore of a 


although in the midst of a driving wind and 
rain. He was accompanied by Mr. De Long, 
Mr. Shepherd, and Mr. Walsh, and at six 
o'clock, after grounding three or four times 
on the way, they were safely landed at Yeddo, 
At eight o’clock, Mr. Ishtabashi appeared in 
rich official Japanese costume, and, profoundly 
bowing, said, with measured words: ‘I am 
waiting for the honor of conducting Mr. 
Seward to the great castle, where he will be 
received by his majesty the Tenno ; not in the 
customary official manner, but in a private 
audience, as an expression of personal respect 
and friendship. I am particularly command- 
ed to make this explanation of the character 
of the proposed audience.’ 

At nine o’clock the party proceeded in two 
carriages, with an enlarged mounted escort. 
They were conducted, whether by design or 
not, through streets bordered by immense 
Walled enclosures, which are the strongholds 


The timejthese with salutes as before, they were re- 
being shortened, however, in this case, the in-| ceived by one of the eight Ministers of Foreign 


these rough and ill-looking guards of the 
Tenno. The citadel, called ‘The Great Cas- 


city. It is a triple fortification, nine miles in 
circumference, consisting of three concentric 
forts, each by itself complete, with rampart, 
inner embankment, ditch, bastion and glacis, 
parapet and double gates. The outer fort 
stands on a level with the plain, the next 
higher, and the central one higher still, over- 
looking the country and the sea. The walls 
of each are fifty feet bigh, built of granite 
blocks, more massive than those of the Rip- 
taps, off Old Point Comfort. The imperial 
palace is in the centre of the inner fort. It 
is a low structure, differing from the temples 
and monasteries, not in material or style of 
architecture, but in the arrangement of its 
apartments. The area which surrounds it is 
tastefully planted and adorned with lawns, 
winding gravelled walks, small lakes, and 
what we would call summer-houses, and tene- 


embellished. In any past stage of military 
We cannot learn its history. 

When Mr. Seward and his friends had 
reached the gates of the outer fort, they were 
received with a salute at each of the double 
portals, and were permitted to pass through 
in carriages to the gates of the second. They 


Entering 


Affairs, who, having requested them to dismiss 


small lake. Here the minister informed Mr. 
Seward that Mr. Walsh, being an unofficial 
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table, the prime-minister presiding, and Mr. 
Seward and the other visitors on his left hand, 
the Japanese ministers on his right. The 
prime-minister first, and after him each of his 
associates, addressed Mr. Seward in words of 
courteous welcome, to which he briefly re- 
plied. A pleasant conversation now ensued, 
during which tea, cakes, confectionary, cigars 
and champagne, were successively brought in 
by attendants, who prostrated themselves on 
the ground at every offer of their service. 
Tbe prime-minister then, in a very direct but 
most courteous way, said to Mr.Seward: ‘It 
is the custom of his majesty the Tenno to 1e- 
ceive official visits upon business affairs in an 
edifice which is built for that express public 
purpose, and called among us a court; but his 
mujesty on this occasion recognizes you as a 
special friend of Japan, and a man devoted to 
the welfare of all nations, and he therefore 
proposes, by way of showing his high respect 
for you, to receive you, not at a public court, 
but in a private lodge of his own, to which he 
will come down from his palace to meet you.’ 

Mr. Seward answered that he appreciated 
his majesty’s condescension and kindness. 
While this conversation was going on, Mr. 
Seward, looking through an open window, 
saw at a long distance his friend Mr. Walsh, 
and Freeman, walking within the precinct 
which had been appointed them. Presently, 
an officer came hurriedly into the presence of 
the grave international council at the summer- 
house, and announced an intrusion. The 
prime-minister, upon Mr. Seward’s explana- 
tion, directed that the supposed eaves-drop- 
pers should not be interfered with, but they 
must come no farther.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Thomas Story. 

It may be instructive and interesting to 
epitomize some of the leading incidents and 
experiences in the Christian career of this 
truly gifted man. The manner of his joining 
in fellowship with Friends was remarkable in 
respect to its being attributable to no out- 
ward instrument as a means of convincement, 
but rather to the direct operation of the Spirit 
of Truth on his mind in the silence of the 
natural part. Arriving at age about the year 
1688, it will be observed that it was at a 
period in the history of the Society—some- 
what subsequent to its earliest stages, and 
after the warmth of persecution had in great 
measure subsided. He was educated in the 


forms of the National Church of England, but 
remarks, ‘“‘ I had no aversion to any class pro- 


gentleman, could proceed no farther, and that! fessing the Christian name, but occasionally 
the same rule excluded Freeman. They stop | heard several sorts, and yet did not fully ap- 


ved. 
rr Foreign Affairs, met Mr. Seward, and con- 
ducted him to a summer-house more spacious 
than the others, which overlooks a larger and 
deeper lake. On the way thither, he obtained 
a view of a part of the imperial stud. A rail 
twelve or fifteen feet long is fixed three feet 
above the ground, on supports. Several iron- 
gray Japanese ponies, unattended by grooms, 
stood at this rail, in readiness for his majesty’s 
use at the close of the proposed audience. 
When the party had arrived at the summer- 
house, the prime-minister, the Chief Minister 
of Finance and the heads of the other depart- 
ments, were found waiting, and they were 
severally presented by Sawa to Mr. Seward. 
The whole party then sat down at an oblong 





At this juncture Sawa, chief Minister] prove any sect in all things, as I came to con- 


sider them closely.” 

He was bred in the profession of the law, 
and appears to have had a good scholastic 
education. His cast of mind was evidently 
of a logical and inquiring nature, free from 
excitement, and careful to investigate the 
foundation of any religious views which were 
offered in that age of polemical discussion. 
The extracts are taken from his journal in 
“ Friends’ Library.” 

“TI think proper in this place, to recount 
some of the gracious dealings of the Lord with 
me from my early days. I was not natar- 
ally addicted to much vice or evil; and yet, 
through the conversation of rude boys at 
school, I had acquired some things by imita- 
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tion, tending that way. But as I came to put 
them in practice, by word or action, I found 
something in myself at such times, suddenly 
surprising me with a sense of the evil, and 
making me ashamed when alone; though 
what | had said or done was not evil in the 
common account of such as I conversed with, 
or among men, in a common acceptation. 
And though I did not know, or consider what 
this reprover was, yet it had so much influ- 
ence and power with me that Il was much re- 
formed thereby from those habits which, in 
time, might have been foundations for greater 
evils ; or as stocks whereon to have engrafted 
a worse nature to the bringing forth of a more 
plentiful crop of grosser vices. Nevertheless, 
ings and ebbings in my mind; the common 
temptations among youth being often and 
strongly presented: and though I was pre- 
served from guilt as in the sight of men, yet 
not so before the Lord, who seeth in secret, 
and at all times beholdeth all the thoughts, 
desires, words and actions of the children of 
men, in every age and throughout the world. 
The lust of the flesh, of the eye, and the pride 
of life, had their objects and subjects pre- 
“sented. The airs of youth were many and 
poient, strength, activity and comeliness of 
person were not wanting, and had their share; 
nor were natural endowments of mind or com- 
petent acquirements afar off; and the glory, 
advancements and preterments of the world, 
spread as nets in my view, and the friendship 
thereof beginning to address me with flatter- 
ing courtship. 1 wore a sword, the use of| 
which I well understood, and had foiled sev- 
eral masters of that science in the north and 
at London; and rode with firearms also, of 
which I knew the use; and yet I was not 
quarrelsome, for though I emulated, was not 
envious. This rule, as a man, I formed to 
myself, never to offend or affront any wilfully, 
or with design ; and if, inadvertently, I should 
happen to disoblige any, rather to acknow. 
ledge, than maintain or vindicate a wrong 
thing; and rather to take ill behavior from 
others by the best handle, than to be offended 
where no offence was wilfully designed. But 
then | was determined to resent and punish 
an affront or personal injury when it was done 
of contempt or with design. Yet I never met} 
any save once; and then I kept to my own) 
maxims with success; and yet so as neither 
to wound nor be wounded; the good provi- 
dence of the Almighty being over me and on! 
my side, as well knowing my meaning in all 
my conduct. But, in process of time, as these 
motions of corruption and sin became strong- 
er and stronger in me, so the Lord, in great 
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by any outward appearance; which I found 


afterwards had been much to my advantage 


and safety. 
“Tt is admirable by what various steps the 


Lord is pleased to lead the soul of man out of 
this world and the spirit of it, home to him- 
self; and yet I am apt to think that, in his 
divine and unlimited wisdom, he does not take 


the same outward method and steps with 


every one, but varies the work of his provi- 
dence as their states and circumstances may 


best suit and bear. 


“ By an accident that befel me I was further 
alarmed to consider my ways, the uncertainty 


of life, my present state and latter end. It 


was this: Intending to go toa country church 
as L grew up to maturity I had many flow-| with an acquaintance, as we were riding gently 
1 along, my horse stumbling, fell and broke his 


neck, and lay so heavy upon my leg that | 
could scarcely draw it from under him; yet | 
received no hurt. But as we stood by him I 


not find myself in a condition fit for heaven, 


regeneration. 


state.” 
(To be continued.) 
9) em 


For “The Friend.” 
The Alps and the Himalaya Compared, 


laya, thus points out some of the character 


the Himalaya with these European moun 
tains, which are so well known to the English 
richly apparelled as the Alps. In Cashmere, 
valleys on their Indian front, they are rich 
with the most glorious vegetation, and pre- 
sent, in that respect, a more picturesque ap- 
pearance than any parts of Switzerland can 
boast of; but one may travel among the great 
ranges of the Asiatic mountains for weeks, 
and even months, through the most sterile 
scenes, without coming on any of these re- 
gions of beauty. There is not here the same 
close union of beauty and grandeur, loveliness 
and sublimity, which is every where to be 
found over the Alps. There is a terrible want 
of level ground, and of green meadows en 
closed by trees. Except in Cashmere, and 
about the east of Ludak, there are no lakes. 





goodness and mercy, made manifest to my 


We miss much those Swiss and Italian ex- 



























had this consideration that my own life might 
have been ended by that occasion, and I did 


having no evidence of that necessary work of 
This brought great heaviness 
over my mind, which did not totally depart 
till, through the infinite merey of God, I was 
favored with further knowledge and a better 


Andrew Wilson, an English traveller, who 
had journeyed extensively among the Hima- 


istics of these two celebrated mountain ranges, 
He says: “As [ am well acquainted with the 
Alps it may not be amiss for me to compare 


public. The Himalaya, as a whole, are not su 


and some parts of the Sutlej valley, and of the 



























































understanding the nature and end of them,|Paases of deep blue water, in which white 
and having a view of them in the true light,|40W™S and villages, sunny peaks and dark 
and the danger attending them, they became| Mountains, are 80 beautifully mirrored. There 
exceedingly heavy and oppressing to my mind. |i8 also a great want of perennial water-falls 
And then the necessity of that great work of of great height and beauty, such as the Staub. 
regeneration was deeply impressed upon me; bach ; though in summer, during the heat of 
but I had no experience or evidence of it|the day, the Himalaya in several places pre- 
wrought in me hitherto. This apprehension |S°%t long graceful streaks of foam dust. 

greatly surprised me with fear, considering the| _ The striking contrasts and the more won- 
great uncertainty of the continuance of the|derful scenes are not crowded together as they 
natural life ; and it began to put a secret stain|ave in Switzerland. Both eye and mind are 
upon the world and all its glory, and all that|2pt to be wearied among the Himalaya by 
I had to glory in; and though I kept these|the unbroken repetition of similar scenes dur- 
thoughts within my own breast, not knowing|ing continued weeks of arduous travel. The 
of any soul to whom I could seriously and safely |picture is not sufficiently filled up in its detail, 
divulge them. And indeed none, for a con.{aud the continuous repetition of the vast out- 
siderable time, discerned my inward concern 'lines is apt to become oppressive, The very 
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immensity of the Himalaya prevents us from 
often beholding at a glance, as among the 
Alps, the wonderful coutrast of green mea. 
dows, darker pines, green splintered glaciers, 
dark precipitous cliffs, blue distant hills, white 
slopes of snow and glittering icy summits, 
There are points in the Sutlej valley and in 
Cashmere, where something like this is pre. 
sented, and in a more overpowering manner 
than any where in Europe; but months of 
difficult travel separate these two regions, and 
their beauty cannot be said to characterize 
the Himalayas generally. But what, even in 
Switzerland, would be great mountains, are 
here dwarfed into insignificant hills, and it 
requires some time for the eye to understand 
the immense Himalayan heights and depths, 
Some great rocks, or-the foot of some preci- 
pice, which is pointed out as our camping 
place for the night, looks at first as if it were 
only a few hundred feet off, but after hours 
of arduous ascent, it seems almost as far off 
as ever. 

The human element of the Western moun- 
tains is greatly wanting in those of the East; 
for though here and there a monastery ors 
village may stand out picturesquely on the 
top of a hill, yet, for the most part the dingy 
colored, flat roofed Himalayan hamlets are 
not easily distinguishable from the rocks amid 
which they stand. The scattered chalets and 
huts of Switzerland are wholly wanting, and 
the European traveller misses the sometimes 
bright and comely faces of the peasantry of 
the Alps. I need scarcely say also, that the 
more wonderful scenes of the Abode of Snow 
are far from being easily accessible, even when 
we are in the heart of the great mountains. 
And it can hardly be said that the cloudland 
of the Himalaya is so varied and gorgeous as 
that of the mountains of Europe, though the 
sky is of a deeper blue, and the heavens are 
much more brilliant at night. 

But when all these admissions in favor of 
Switzerland are made, the Himalaya still re- 
main unsurpassed, and even unapproached, as 
regards all the wilder and grander features of 
mountain scenery. There is nothing in the 
Alps which can afford even a faint idea of the 
savage desolation and appalling sublimity of 
many of the Himalayan scenes. Nowhere, 
also, bave the faces of the mountains been so 
scarred and riven by thenightly action of frost 
and the mid day floods from melting snow. 
In almost every valley we see places where 
whole peaks or sides of great mountains have 
very recently come shattering down ; and the 
thoughtful traveller must teel that no power 
or knowledge he possesses can secure him 
against such a catastrophe, or prevent. his 
bones being buried, so that there would be 
little likelihood of their release until the solid 
earth dissolves. And, though rare, there are 
sudden passages from these scenes of gran- 
deur and savage desolation to almost tropical 
luxuriance, and more than tropical beauty of 
organic nature. Such changes are startling 
and delightful, as in the passage from Dras 
into the upper Sind valley of Cashmere ; 
while there is nothing finer in the world of 
vegetation than the great cedars, pines and 
sycamores of the lower valleys. 

The Alps extend only for about 600 miles, 
counting their extreme length from Hungary 
to the Mediterranean, and their lateral extent 
is very narrow ; but the Himalaya proper are 
at least 1500 miles in length. They area 
great deal more if we add to them the Hindu 
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Kush which really constitutes only a con- 
tinuation of the range, and their breadth is 
so great that at some points it is more than 
the entire length of the Alps.” 


Selected. 


MY DARLINGS. 


When steps are hurrying homeward, 
And night the world o’erspreads, 
And I see at the open windows 
The shining of little heads, 
I think of you, my darlings, 
In your low and lonesome beds. 


And when the latch is lifted, 
And I hear the voices glad, 

I feel my arms more empty, 
My heart more widely sad; 

For we measure dearth of blessings 
By the blessings we have had. 


But sometimes in sweet visions 
My faith to sight expands, 

And with my babes in His bosom, 
My Lord before me stands, 

And I feel on my head, bowed lowly 
The touches of little hands, 


Then pain is lost in patience, 
And tears no longer flow : 
They are only dead to the sorrow 
And sin of life, I know; 
For if they were not immortal 
My love would make them so. 
—Alice Cary. 
anominailjiiiacinate 
Some Account of the Convineement of Ruth Anna 
Rutter, 

I trust it is in a degree of the influence of 
the blessed Truth, that | now take up my 
pen, in order to communicate the tender deal- 
ings of an Almighty and most merciful Father 
unto me, in the morning of my day, that if I 
am continued in this vale of mortality to fu- 
ture years, ny head may be reverently bowed 
in gratitude, in taking a little retrospect 
thereof. 

It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline 
my heart to seek Him from my infancy; and 
about the fourteenth year of my age, I was 
favored with a remarkable visitation; the 
beginning of which I was made sensible of 
one day, while much interested in a little 
piece of work; and confining myself to my 
chamber, many serious reflections presented 
themselves, and in the evening, sitting in the 
parlor with my parents, brothers and sisters, 
I burst into tears; and all leaving the room 
except my dear mother, she asked the occa- 
sion of my uneasiness. I told her I was 
just thinking if it should please the Almighty 
to call me before the light of another day, 
whether I was in a fit situation to appear be- 
fore his great Majesty! She talked suitably 
to me, and said she made no doubt if I sought 
properly to be rendered worthy of an in- 

eritance in the kingdom, I should gain it. 


But | felt great distress that night, and the 


concern continued for some time. One eve- 
ning, being left alone with my beloved mother, 
and having some desire of improvement, I 
asked her what books would be suitable for 
me to read. She answered there was none 
more suitable than the Bible. This reply 
affected me, and she took that opportunity to 
query with me, what society I thought I 
should join. I told her I believed I should be 
a Quaker. Indeed I saw it clearly to be my 
duty to leave off several of my flounces and 
superfluous things, and felt peace in giving 
up thereto. But, through unwatchfulness | 
lost ground, and became again captivated and 
ensnared in the vain fashions and customs of 
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the world ; and my sister being about to get|/men of my acquaintance. My sister had a 
married, several new things were provided| dance the preceding evening at her house, and 
for me on the occasion ; I put on my cushion,|I being very much fatigued, wished to excuse 
and dressed in the most fashionable style for| myself from the ball; but it being a set com- 
girls of my age. I joined in all the levity| pany, and my friends pressing me to go, I 
and mirth that was going forward, and was| yielded, and went, but had not danced more 
at times elated ; but alas, that innocency and/than two or three dances, before I again felt 
calm serenity of mind with which I had been/deep distress and dismay to cover my mind. 
favored while I lived in the cross tomy natural} [ called my brother and told him I was not 
inclination, were no longer in my possession.) well; desiring him to speak to one of the ser- 
Every enjoyment carried with it a sting, and|vants in waiting to go home with me, as [ 
I felt a void which I cannot express; but} wished to leave the room unobserved. He 
which no doubt proceeded from the absence} accordingly did so, and my sister expressed 
of my beloved. Nevertheless I pursued a gay| her surprise at my quick return. I pleaded 
line of life till turned of seventeen; though L)indisposition, and soon went to bed. Soon 
had often to return to that season wherein I| after this I lost an uncle. He dying suddenly 
was favored with religious thoughtfulness,|it greatly shocked and distressed me. The 
and lamented in secret my situation. In the}next First-day evening, it being the time of 
fall preceding the change in my dress, my|the spring meeting of (Friends,) an evening 
sister invited me to spend the winter with] meeting was held at Pine street. A connec- 
her, in order to introduce me into company.|tion of mine asked me to go with her. I had 
I accordingly went, and frequented the danc-) frequently in the course of the winter, gone 
ing assemblies, theatre, and all placesofamuse-|in there, when my sister would go on to 
ment that were usual. I also learned music,| church, we living two doors from the meeting 
having a master to attend, and I made great| house. She and ber husband would sometimes 
proficiency therein, as I had a natural ear/smile and tell me, they believed I intended 
and uncommon fondness for it. 1 promised|to be a Quaker. I did not know it would so 
myself much pleasure, and thought it would| soon be the case, but felt a secret satisfaction 
fill up many vacant hours which I should|in attending their meetings, and generally sat 


have in the country ; for, from the sensation 
that often attended my mind, I did not think 
[ should continue long in the circle | was then 
in; and through the course of the winter, I 
have since thought I was under a very tender 
visitation of Divine love, though at that time} 
I knew it not. 

My mind was at seasons so absorbed, that 





near the door, or in the back part of the house, 
lest my gay appearance should attract their 
attention. In the evening above hinted at, 
we had not sat long before a Friend got up 
and spoke: but he was rather tedious, and 
my friend soon proposed going. But I chose 
to stay, and she left me. After some time 
dear D. Offley appeared largely in testimony. 


even when paying formal visits, and sur-| He mentioned the prospect he bad of some 
rounded with company, I scarce knew what| youth then present having a great work to 
passed, and but few expressions escaped my/do; and spoke so closely to my state that I 
lips; so that my friends would tell me I/was much struck with it, but knew not at 
was extremely silent, and laugh at me for it;;that time that it was intended for me, and 
and indeed I was at times almost ready to| thought how deeply those must feel, for whom 
conclude there was a great degree of insensi-|it was intended. But although I did not at 


bility in me, and natural uneasiness of dis-| 
position ; for notwithstanding no exertion of 
my friends, or expense of my parents was 
spared, to render everything agreeable, I was 
not happy. When under the hands of the 
hair dresser, tears would stream from my 
eyes, and I could not tell the cause, but doubt- 
less it was the chords of thy Divine love, O| 
my Beloved! operating in me in order that [ 
might become wholly thine! 

I well remember, one afternoon, being en-| 
gaged to attend a large party, | went up stairs 
to dre-s, and sat before the glass attempting| 
to arrange my hair; but not considering what 
I was about, being in deep thought, it grew! 
late, and I was hurried; not finding some of| 
my finery which I wanted to put on, it fins- 
tered me; and feeling myself troubled in those 
things which gave me much uneasiness, pain 
and anxiety, without knowing where to seek 
relief, I threw myself on the bed in great 
agony of mind, and gave vent to many tears. 
After some time I arose, went down stairs,| 
and made some excuse to my sister who ex-| 
pected to see me in full dress. But truly my| 
mind was not ina fit situation to join in a 
large company, though I strove to hide the 
real cause. At another time, going with some 
company to see a play performed, my mind) 
was so abstracted from the objects around! 
me, that I could pay no attention to the| 
scene, but felt dejected and distressed to a| 
degree not easily to be conceived. The last} 
ball I attended, was given by some young 





that time take it to myself, 1 had afterwards 
cause to remember that solemn testimony, 
and it was a strergth to me. 


(To be continued.) 
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The English Aretie Expedition. 
A WINTER IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


A correspondent of the London Times, at 
Valentia, gives the following particulars of the 
English Arctic Expedition : 

‘‘The Alert, after parting with the Dis- 
covery in latitude 81 degrees 44 minutes, 
steamed due north, as it was determined that 
she should get as near the Pole as possible. 
The water was fairly open at the commence- 
ment, but the ice began to gather more thickly 
every day, and in the beginning of Septem- 
ber the Alert entered an indentation on the 
coast, latitude 82 degrees 27 minutes, which 
was the highest latitude she could reach. 

‘*An ocean of ice presented itself before 
them. This nook was called by them Floe- 
berg Beach, because during the remaining 
portion of the autumn and in early winter 
huge floats drifted along by the currents came 
together, and knit in the water outside the 
Alert, and formed for her a very considerable 
protection, though a remarkably gripping 
one. Here the ship was bound up for seven 
months, and for nearly fifty of those days 
light was never seen. It was a terrible time 
for those on board. The cold was the most 
intense ever registered, aud when it was one 
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hundred and four degrees below freezing 
point life outside the ship could not exist, 
especially if the slighest wind was blowing. 
During these months the deck was banked 
up with sixteen inches of snow, in order to 
keep in the heat, and around the sides of the 
ship it was piled to the depth of some feet 
every fortnight. 

“The welcome light of the moon came to 
cheer the ice-bound voyagers, with some evi- 
dence that their breath still existed, and its 
light reflected by mile after mile of glittering 
ice and snow was of dazzling brilliancy. 
Landward from the Alert were large moun- 
tains, which, from the base upward, looked 
like cones of snow; and outward toward the 
ocean ice ridges rose in such long and inter- 
minable lines that the ship seemed forever 
fixed in those dreadful solitudes. During 
this terrible period the men on board were 
never allowed to lose heart. Such a failing 
they never evinced, for men could not have 
borne up with braver hearts against dangers 
than they. But the admirable preparations 
which had been made on board enabled them 
to pass their time as agreeably as mortals could 
under such circumstances. 

Before the cold of the weather became so 
dangerous that the officers and men were kept 
confined to the ship, many expeditions were 
made on foot over the ice in her neighborhood. 
A large floe, seventy-five feet high, settled 
down ashort distance from her bow, and the 
men set themselves, while the weather would 
allow them, the task of cutting a stairway to 
its summit, which they rapidly succeeded in 
doing. The top of Lookout Floe, as they 
called it, was generally the termination of 
those excursions, and on one occasion they 
carried on a performance on it which made 
the piles of bergs flare as they never had done 
before. It was when, on the 6th of Novem. 
ber, the crew of the Alert, with all due cere- 
mony, burned Guy Fawkes’ effigy on its top. 
At the same moment, and without preconcert, 
the crew of the Discovery were carrying out 
the same old practice on a smaller floe, in a 
degree of latitude to the south. Whenever 
the weather permitted of existence outside 
the ship, there was some skating to be had on 
smooth floes, but the great excitement was 
shooting, and the principal quarry was the 
musk ox, an animal never before known to 
inhabit such latitudes. During the winter 
months about twenty-eight of these animals 
were shot, and in the spring about ten more, 
and their skins have been brought home. 
The hoofs are small and nicely formed, and 
the hair which clothes the animal is long and 
of a dark brown color. The ermine, an ani- 
mal never before known to live so far north, 
was also killed.” 





It is well known that plants sleep at night; 
but their hours of sleeping are a matter of 
habit, and may be disturbed artificially, just 
as a cock may be waked up to crow at un- 
timely hours by the light of a lantern. A 
French chemist subjected a sensitive plant 
to an exceedingly trying course of discipline, 
by completely changing its hours—exposing 
it to a bright light at night, so as to prevent 
sleep, and putting it ina dark room during 
the day. The plant appeared to be mach 
puzzled and disturbed at first. It opened and 
closed its leaves irregularly, sometimes nod- 
ding, in spite of the artificial sun that shed its 
beams at midnight, and sometimes waking 
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up, from the force of habit, to find the cham-|allow to be practised—what must he think? 
ber dark in spite of the time of day. Such are|I verily believe, if I were that person, I should 
the trammels of use and wont. But after an/be likely to turn my back on such a people 
obvious struggle the plant submitted to thejand seck further, or content myself with the 
change, and turned day into night without|discovery of the pearl in my own field.” 
any apparent ill effects.—Phila. Ledger. “The apprehension that such assemblieg 
scala [Yearly Meetings] may be too large fully to 
answer their end is not new; and it would be 
George Dillwyn. well if an effectual and satisfactory remedy 
We apprehend there are few of the readers |could be found. 
of “The Friend” that have not heard of the| ‘I think the attendance of that of London 
Friend whose name is at the head of thisarti-/was formerly restricted to ministers and 
cle. Though removed from the church militant |elders, the members of the meeting for suffer. 
in the early part of this century, he was so/ings, correspondents, and representatives from 
noted as a minister and seer, that his memory |theseveral Quarters, This restriction probably 


For “The Friend,” 





has been handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions, and cherished as that of a man who was 
a bright example of the power of the religion 
professed by Friends to secure the gifts and 
graces that dignify and adorn the experienced 
Christian. 

He was in the habit of noting down as they 
occurred, his thoughts on subjects that deeply 
interested him. Many of these have been 
published in that sententious volume entitled 
“ Dillwyn’s Reflections.” The following taken 
from his manuscript notes bave never before 
been made public, but there is too much in- 
trinsic worth in them, and aptness to the 
present time, to be lost. 

“The principle of Truth, to the confession 
of which our first Friends were gathered, and 
by which they were formed into a Society, as 
a city set on an hill (to render it more con- 
spicuous)—is its proper foundation: and the 
testimonies derived from that principle, are 
the ensignia by which it stands distinguished 
from other professions of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

“ These testimonies, being consonant to the 
precepts and doctrines of Christ as recorded 
in the scriptures of the New Testament, can- 
not but be answerable to the same principle in 
every human mind, whether those who em- 
brace it are known to us or not—even as trees 
of one kind, everywhere bear the same kind of 
fruit: so, on the other hand, if persons pro- 
fessing a belief in this principle, bear not 
those testimonies they can be but nominal 


arose rather from the pressure of necessity, 
lthan from unbiased deliberation; and was 
chiefly designed to prevent the intrusion of 
certain factious and disaffected members with 
which the church was then infested; but 
when the cause ceased, the restriction was 
gradually dispensed with, and at length be. 
came obsolete. 

“ Another expedient thought of for reduc. 
ing those assemblies and preserving an equi- 
poderance, has been to confine them to repre- 
sentatives, with the addition to the lists of such 
only as request their names to be added, if 
approved. One objection to this expedient 
may be, that it might sometimes exclude ab- 
sent individuals under a concern to attend, 
jor others, who after the list was made out had 
a particular desire so to do. Perhaps this 
difficulty would be obviated if such were al- 
lowed toapply for permission to their Monthly 
Meetings, and also have lists of their names 
addressed to the Yearly Meeting granted 
them. 

“The multiplication of Yearly Meetings in 
the Society appears to require the greatest 
jcaution, and ought not to take place but in 
cases of absolute necessity ; nor then without 
the consent of those already existing. For 
otherwise, as every such meeting is an inde 
‘pendent body, that meeting may grant another, 
|and this another till they become too unlike each 
other to harmonize. In proportion as their 
codes of discipline differ, the terms of member. 
ship are likely to be various, and may prove 


members of the Church, and their conduct|contradictory. In which case persons denied 
und profession will be at variance. admission in one may obtain it by applying 

“If these premises be granted, it will follow|to another; or a member who in one Yearly 
that if two contradictory rules are adopted | Meeting has conscientiously embraced a senti- 
by different parts of the body, one or the other| ment, might on removing into another (where 
of those parts must have deserted the founda-|it is disapproved,) forego and oppose it or be 
tion. For otherwise, the principle of Trath|treated with as an offender. Ministers, too, 
would not be the same at all times and on all |in passing from one Yearly Meeting to another, 
occasions. must often be exposed to the difficulty of 

‘It is not unreasonable to suppose that in|either conniving at what they conceive to be 
the rules of a body governed by one infallible| wrong, or of involving the meetings they re 
head, there would be no contradictions, at|present in altercation, to the injury of their 
least not in any essential points, or those on|services. 
which membership depends; but that they} ‘But beside this, strangers into whose 
would be adapted to its members in all possi-|hands our several books of discipline fall, find- 
ble circumstances. ing them inconsistent with each other, on 

“If therefore, any such contradictions ap-|points of importance, and us, of consequence, 
pear, some means should be devised for ex-|a divided people, may call in question even 
amining them, and seeing whether they may |the principle to which we ascribe them and 
not be corrected, or so modified as to satisfy|by which we profess to be governed in the 
all. affairs of the church. 

“Ifa person, convinced of the principle of} “With these views I remember that when 
Truth in hisown mind, inclined to unite with|the printing of the Book of Discipline was 
our Society in recommending it [the princi-|first proposed in our Yearly Meeting, a wish 
ple of Divine grace] to the world, should on|was expressed that it might be deferred till 
inquiry, find us to be so regardless of it our-|the other Yearly Meetings were consulted, 
selves, as that by the terms of membership in|and their several codes compared.” 








some of our Yearly Meetings we are liable to} “If it be asked what I apprehend the dis 
be disowned for what others approve and'cipline of the church properly relates to, I 
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answer, ‘To the support of those testimonies 
with which it is charged, for the promotion 
of truth in the earth, and which we believe are 
answerable to the Witness for Truth, placed 
by its author in every man’s bosom; as well 
as for the preservation of its members in a 
consistency of conduct therewith,’ and I con- 
ceive that any rules which do not necessarily 
relate to those heads are superfluous and ought 
to be dispensed with; because being of a 
doubtful nature, queries concerning them can- 
not be answered in clear and unambiguous 
terms, and may betray us into a Jifeless for- 
mality which would rather screen existing 
inconsistencies, than expose them to the help 
they need. 

“A laxity of concern for the maintenance 
of our religious testimonies, and the well 
ordering of the Society, is the almost certain 
effect of an over-eager pursuit of the world, 
and correspondent success in the accumula- 
tion of riches. The pursuers themselves are 
often conscious of this, yet know not where 
to stop; and going on, at length arrive at the 
fork where they must turn their back on the 
one or the other of those objects. If the de- 
cision is in favor of the world, it soon shows 
itself, not merely by a neglect of meetings and 
religious duties, but also in a change of their 
associates and the drift of their conversation. 
They now see, or would have it believed they 
see, that the peculiarity of dress and manners, 
in which the ever-varying fashions of the 
world leave us, has nothing to do with true 
religion ; for this, say they, expands the 
heart, and a regard to such trifles tends to 
narrow it up into bigotry and superstition. 

“Tf they have families, and children, these 
naturally take the tone and footsteps of their 
appointed leaders ; who, forseeing that their 
circumstances in the world are likely to place 
them far above the common level of society, 
indulge them in liberties that often lead to 
mixed marriages.” 


—_____~> eo - 


There is no influence emanating from the 
teacher during recitation which so completely 
paralyzes the mind of the pupil as the prac- 
tice of scolding or ceaseless fault-finding once 
80 prevalent, but now rapidly disappearing 
from the public schools. The temptations to 
petulance and snappishness on the part of 
the teachers are manifold, and, at times, al- 
most irresistible. Lack of faithful prepara- 
tion, of quickness of perception, of moderate 
reasoning power, of interest, of enthusiasm, of 
uninterrupted attention, of just appreciation 
of the objects and advantages of recitation, 
are causes of irritation to be found in almost 
all classes of those who possess but little love 
of the work of education, who regard neither 
the present happiness of children, nor the 
future welfare of individuals and states, who, 
in short, work in the educational vineyard 
exclusively for dollars and cents, or because 
more congenial fields of labor are not im- 
mediately accessible to them. 


i 


The outward Sabbath was a type of the pure 
rest which Christ gives to those that believe 
in his name; for, indeed, they that traly be- 
lieve in him do enter into rest, and cease from 
their own labors and workings of themselves, 
and witness God’s working in them, “ both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.”— 
Penington. 
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From the printed minutes of Western Year- 
ly Meeting, held at Plainfield, Indiana, and 
commencing Ninth mo. 15th last, we abstract 
the following information of its proceedings : 

Barnabas C. Hobbs was appointed clerk. 

The whole number of meetings in the 
Yearly Meeting is 83. Number of members 
12,175 ; of whom there were admitted by re- 
quest in the year, 626; four meetings have 
been established, and two have been discon 
tinued within the year; 15 ministers have 
been recorded; 17 persons are reported as 
using spirituous liquors as a beverage. The 
number of children between the ages of six 


and twenty-one years is 3594, and 3345 of 


these are reported to have attended school 
within the past year. An address to the 
members from the Meeting for Sufferings, on 
the subject of Secret Societies, was approved. 
This address in alluding to the pledges and 
obligations required of those who join the 
Grangers and other secret associations, says: 
“Their judgment and conscience are thus 
solemnly pledged to men who may profess to 
be religious without being Christian, and to 
religious observances which are strictly ritual- 
istic ceremonies. ‘The ostentatious and some- 
times grotesque pageantry displayed by most 
secret orders in public parades, and on cere- 
monial occasions, and their gorgeous halls 
and temples, we conceive are not allowed by 


they become members of the Preparative 
Meeting for Ministry and Oversight, and by 
that meeting are reported to the Quarterly 
Meeting for Ministry and Oversight. 

“5. That the Quarterly Meeting’s com- 
mittee, in association with the committees of 
all the Monthly Meetings composing said 
Quarter, be directed, as a part of their duty, 
to inquire into the character and standing of 
such as stand in the station of ministers. 
When said joint committee are united in the 
belief that any have fallen into objectionable 
habits, tones, or gestures, indistinctness of 
enunciation, or multiplicity of words, a mis- 
apprehension in their calling or line of ser- 
vice, &c., such shall have their defects kindly 
and faithfully brought to their notice, with 
desires for their improvement and encourage- 
ment, and that they may study to show them- 
selves approved unto God, workmen that 
need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. 

“6. When they believe the services of any 
having a gift in the ministry, recorded or 
otherwise, have ceased to be edifying or use- 
ful to the Church from any cause, that they 
report the same to their Monthly Meetings. 
Ministers so reported lose their privileges as 
members of the Meetings for Ministry and 
Oversight, nor can they be authorized to en- 
gage in gospel service as ministers by their 
Monthly Meetings until they are again offi- 
cially approved as at first. 

“7, That when any appearing as ministers 
give satisfactory evidence that they have a 
gift from the Lord for the edification of the 


Christian liberty, nor are they a fit exhibit of| Church, the Preparative Meetings may submit 


economy in works of benevolence and charity. 
* * * No promise is held by good morals 
to be binding, when its observance would be 
an infraction of the civil or divine law.” * * 
“We would earnestly commend to all our 
members the necessity of a wise and timely 
decision to keep themselves free from any 
complications or alliances with any associa- 
tion or order which requires solemn pledges 
of secrecy, or which stands upon a doubtful 
moral or Christian basis. Let no step be 
taken which may be in the way of the future 
service of your Lord and Saviour, or which 
will embarrass your relationship to a liberty 
in his church.” 

The Yearly Meeting adopted important 
changes in respect to their rules of Discipline 
relative to ministers and elders, viz : 

“1, That the name of the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders be changed to ‘ The Meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight.’ 

“2. We recommend that overseers be as- 
sociated with ministers and elders, and be a 
component part of the Preparative, Quarterly, 
and Yearly Meetings for Ministry and Over- 
sight. 

“3. That the duties pertaining to these 
meetings be so modified that they embrace 
not only what pertains to the ministry, but 
a general oversight in teaching and shepherd- 
ing of the flock. 

“4, That the appointment of elders be for 
three years, and the nomination for each re- 
spective Monthly Meeting shall be made by a 
committee of said meeting in association with 
the Quarterly Meeting’s committee. That 
the Meetings of Ministers and Elders as now 
constituted remain unchanged until the ap- 
pointment by Monthly Meetings is made as 
directed in Article 4th. 
their appointment by the Monthly Meeting 


From the period of 


their names to the Quarterly Meeting for 
Ministry and Oversight as suitable persons to 
have a seat in and be a part of those meetings. 
When such may have a concern to visit any 
of the meetings, families of Friends, or indi- 
|\vidual members, within the limits of their own 
|Quarterly Meetings, such are recommended to 
submit their concern to the judgment of the 
Preparative Meeting for Ministry and Over- 
sight, held at the regular time or on call, to 
which they belong, and if the same be ap- 
proved by that meeting, they are at liberty 
to lay the same before their Monthly Meeting, 
and should it concur therein, furnish them 
with suitable credentials for that object. 

“8. It is directed also, that all standing as 
recorded ministers lay their concern to en- 
gage in religious service away from home be- 
fore their Preparative Meeting for Ministry 
and Oversight, at either their regular meeting 
or on call, and obtain the approval thereof 
|preparatory to its being considered by the 
Monthly Meeting, unless there be some emer- 
gency which will not enable them to hold 
such consultation. 

“9, Wealso recommend that care be taken 
not to move prematurely toward a full recog- 
nition of ministerial gifts. Christ commis- 
sioned his disciples for home work before they 
were prepared for an apostolic commission to 
go into allthe world. Such a mission required 
a fuller and more mature preparation, and 
also a special baptismal experience to preach 
the gospel to every creature, doing the work 
of an evangelist in word and doctrine. 

10. That when the fitness of persons for 
usefulness as ministers, elders, or overseers, 
is under consideration, such should give satis- 
factory evidence that they are true exponents 
of our doctrines, as set forth in our Confession 
of Faith in said Discipline.” 
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The “ Book and Tract Committee” report a | been lost. ee prevails, but the fears of destitution 
; 7 ; Pp omy ; _|are removed. 
—— ane ay ddan ear A revolution headed by Col. Alsina, Minister of War, 


: jhas broken out simultaneously in the city of Buenos 
fined to four volumes, and to sales of books! 4 yres and the province of Entre Rios, Argentine Re- 


(character not given) amounting to $162.77. | public. 
The “Home Missionary Board” made a re-| The Paris Official Journal of the 4th announces that 
port of their labors, which consist of temper- the French Ministers have tendered their resignations, 
setings. tract distributi holdiog re and that President MacMahon has requested them to 
ance meetings, tract distribution, Holding Fe-| remain until he has arrived at a decision on the sub- 
ligious meetings in series in the outskirts of | ject 
5S 5 | ject. 


cities, in jails, almshouses, and other places;| | Unrrep Srates.—The number of interments in 
«“ mothers’ meetings” for poor women, who Philadelphia for the week ae ith mo. a was 
are taught sewing, and to whom religious tnediene ending 12th mo. 2d, 317, including 28 
reading is meantime carried on, aiding the The emigration to Texas from the Northern States, 
needy and distressed, &c. 


especially Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, continues quite 
Besides the above, there were reports read |large. In eight months of this year the emigration to 


from the following standing committees, viz., |Texas via the Missouri, Kaneas and Texas Railway, 
on “ Peace,” on “ Foreign Missions,” on “ First- oe ee wagons — ee 4 
dav Schools.” “Indian Affairs.” “ Education,” |. On the 25th ult. a cavalry force o 1000 men, under 
ay sc ’ a uate » |Col. Mackenzie, attacked a Cheyenne camp of about 
and “General Meetings.” 100 lodges and 500 men, beside women and children, 
nbsieh tai on the West Fork of Powder river, capturing the village 
5 Ned on and the greater part of the Indians’ horses. A con- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. bieahioaauher al the Indians were killed. The U. 

ForEIGN.—Serious disturbances have again broken |States troops had thirty-one men killed and wonnded. 
out in Mexico, caused by the intolerance of the church | The annual report of the Commissioner of Internal 
party, who complain of the religious toleration granted | Revenue shows that the revenue receipts for the fiscal 

y the government of President Lerdo de Tejado. The| year, ending 6th mo. 30th last, were $117,236,625, an 
church party alleges that Protestant missions have been |increase over the preceding fiscal year of $6,691,476. 
protected by the government, and have been quite suc- |Spirits, tobacco and fermented liquors furnish $105,- 
cessful, so that in many Mexican cities and towns the |792,826 of the total revenue receipts. 
power of the Catholic church has been destroyed, and| The U. S. Signal Office at Philadelphia gives the 
in some of them convents and monasteries have been|mean temperature of the Eleventh month as 45 deg., 
abandoned for want of means to maintain the inmates. |the highest on the 2d ult., 77 deg., the lowest on the 
The leading mischief-maker is the Archbishop of|30th, 23 deg. Amount of rain for the month 7.21 
Mexico. In several of the States there are insurrec-|inches, of which 4.72 inches fell on the 19th and 20:h 
tions and attempts to effect a revolution. ult. 

Notwithstanding the continued shipment of soldiers} The statement of the public debt for the Eleventh 
from Spain to Cuba, the insurgents in that island pro-|month shows that in that period the debt was increased 
long the contest with great obstinacy. On the 18th ult. | $457,662. 

a severe conflict took place on the plains of Manacas,| ‘The following was the vote in some of the States at 
between a Spanish force and about seven hundred in-|the recent Presidential election. Iinois—Hayes, 278,- 
surgents. The Spaniards lost 33 men killed and 59/232; Tilden, 258,807; Cooper, 17,109—total 555,148. 
wounded. The insurgents left 24 dead on the field, and | New Jersey.—Tilden, 115,956 ; Hayes, 103,511; scatter- 
carried off their wounded. The recent shipments of|ing, 753—total 220,220. Indiana.—Tilden, 213,526 ; 
Spanish troops to Cuba have amounted to 25,000 men. | Hayes, 207,971; Cooper, 9,533—total 431,030. Minne- 

The beet-root crop in Germany as well as in France, | sota—Hayes, 72,962; Tilden, 48,799—total 121,761. 
is said to be a complete failure this year. Tennessee.—Tilden, 133,166; Hayes, 89,566—total 222,- 

The French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 263/732. 
to 239, has rejected a bill which was supported by 
Dufaure, President of the Council and Minister of Jus- 
tice and Worship, for an increase in the priests’ salaries. 
It is also expected that the Chamber will reject the 


grant which Dufaure urgently demands for clerical | 
scholarships. 





An incendiary fire in New Orleans the first inst., de- 
stroyed 112 buildings, and rendered many poor people 
homeless. Loss about $350,000. 

A company has been organized in Philadelphia for 
continuing an exhibition and bazaar on the site of the 

International Exhibition which has just been closed. 

The last number of the Almanach de Gotha gives the|The Park Commission have consented to the main ex- 
total population of European Russia, including Poland, |hibition building remaining on the ground for the pur- 
at 71,731,000; Finland 1,857,000, the Caucasus, Siberia | pose mentioned, and when the buildings were sold at 
and Central Asia 20,700,000, making a total of about|auction on the first inst., the main building was pur- 
94,000,000. chased by the company for $250,000. This huge struc- 

There has been a great fire in the city of Yeddo, 

Japan ; one of the most destructive which has occurred 
in many years. 

During the past two weeks, large shipments of gold 
have been made from London to New York. The 
Bank of England has made a small advance in the sell- 
ing price of American eagles. 

On the first inst. there was a debate in the French 


nency, cost $1,600,000. The other buildings brought 
but a small fraction of the original cost. 

At the commencement of the present week the Presi- 
dential election was still undecided, the returning boards 
of Florida and Louisiana not having announced the re- 
sult in those States. It appears that in Florida the 


: a vote is almost equally divided between the two parties, 
Senate on the bill for the cessation of judicial proceed- |the Hayes electors having 24,328, and the Tilden 24,284, 


ings against participators in the Commune. Minister |a Republican majority of 44. The Democrats however 
Dufaure advocated its passage, but it was defeated by a|object that if a defective return from one of the coun- 
vote of 156 to 136. ties is corrected, it will show a small majority for their 
The total number of cinchona trees now planted in |candidates. In Louisiana there is a Tilden majority of 
India is 2,765,000, chiefly of the red bark variety, which, |several thousands, but it is contended that this was ob- 
though it does not yield so much quinine as the yellow, | tained by intimidation of colored voters in some dis- 
yet is said to give more alkaloid, which as a febrifuge | tricts, and that in all such cases the returns ought to be 
is equally effective, and is easily extracted. These | rejected. 
trees occupy about 3000 acres of ground on the Nilgher-| The second session of the 44th Congress assembled in 
ries, and the bark is now sent to London for sale, at $1 | Washington on the 4th inst. Quorums were present in 
a pound. both branches. In the House of Representatives 249 
A London dispatch of the 4th says: A terrific gale} members answered at roll call. Samuel J. Randall, of 
has prevailed throughout the British sles since Satur-| Pennsylvania, was elected Speaker by a vote of 161 to 
day. Floods are reported in many places, and have|82 for James A. Garfield, of Ohio, the Republican can- 
caused much damage. There have been numerous dis-|didate. The House appointed a special committee to 
asters to shipping on the coast, with considerable loss | proceed immediately to South Carolina and investigate 
of life. The waters of the Thames are very high, and | the election in that State. 
a disastrous overflow is feared. The Pennsylvania Hospital record differs in some 
A Calcutta dispatch says the eastern districts of Bom-| points from that of the U. S. Signal Office in this city, 


bay are reported to be rapidly recovering from the |The Hospital record gives 9.02 inches of rain for the 
effects of the cyclone. The damage to crops is less than | month, the highest temperature during the month 77 
was expected, but the loss of life has probably been 


deg., and the lowest 30 deg. 
understated. Ninety per cent. of the plow cattle have | 























































ture, which was not built with a view to great perma-| 







The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations’ 


on the 4th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 108}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 113; coupons, 116}; do, 
1867, registered, 112}; coupons, 115%; do. 5 per cen 
1114; do. 4} per cents, 109}. Cotton, 12} a 12} eta, 
for uplands and New Orleans. Flour, +4 to $9.00, 
according to quality. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.49 
a $1.43; Ohio do., $1.33 a $1.37 ; amber, $1.45 a $1.47, 
Penna. rye, 78 a 80 cts. Mixed and yellow corn, 584 
59 cts. Old white oats, 48 a 49 cts.; lower grades, 35 
a4lcts. Sales of 4400 beef cattle at 5} a 6} cts, per 
lb. gross for extra; 4} a 5} cts. for fair to good, and4 
a 4} cts. fur common. Sheep, 3 a 6 cts. per lb. grog, 
Receipts 10,000 head. Hogs, $7.75 a $8.00 per 100 Ih, 
net. Receipts 5,000 head. Baltimore.—No. 2 westera 
red wheat, $1.36 ; No. 3 do. $1.28; Penna. red, $1.35 
$1.40; Maryland amber, $1.45 a $1.51. Yellow corn, 
52 a 57 cts. Lard, 11 a 114 cts. Chicago—No. | 
spring wheat, $1.19 a $1.20; No. 2 do., $1.173; No.8 
do., $1.08. Corn, 45 cts. Oats, 33} cts. Rye, 72} ete, 
Barley, 674 cts. Lard, $9.95 per 100 lbs. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, £2, 
vol. 50, 4 copies, and for Samuel Alexander, Joshua 
Ashby, John E. Baker, William L. Bellows, James 
Boorne, John Bottomley, Samuel Bradburn, Hannah 
Buekley, John Cheal, Robert Clark, Thomas Gilbert, 
William Graham, Abraham Green, Forster Green, 
Susanna Grubb, Mary Halden, James Hobson, Samuel 
Hope, John Horniman, Henry Horsnaill, William 
Irwin, James Kenway, Susanna Kirkham, William J, 
LeTall, Isaac Lloyd, Manchester Friends’ Institute, 
Thomas Marsden, Hannah Marsh, Samuel Moorhouse, 
William R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, Samuel Pickard, 
Sarah Pearson, Rachel Rickman, Thomson Sharp, Ana 
Swithenbank, John Sykes, Elizabeth Thwaite, Lucy W. 
Walker, Edward Watkins, William Wilson, and Wik 
liam Wright, 10 shillings each, vol. 50; and for Hen 
Bell, £1, vols. 49 and 50; William Bingham, £1, vol. 


50, 2 copies; Samuel Bottomley, £1, vols. 49 and 50; 
Joshua Jacob, 15 shillings, to No. 52, vol. 50; and 


Major Stout, 12s. 6d., to No. 52, vol. 50. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worts- 
INGTON, M. D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 








Diep, at Burlington, N. J., on the 5th of Tenth mo 
last, Susan T., wife of Richard F. Mott, and daughter 


of Robert Thomas, in the 46th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


of her, although called suddenly away from active par- 


It may be said 


ticipation in the duties and responsibilities of life, she 
was not unprepared for the final summons ; but through 


an abiding trust in the merits and mercies of her dear 


Redeemer, whom she endeavored to serve, her family 


and a large circle of friends have the consoling belief 


that an abundant entrance has been granted her into 
the kingdom of eternal rest and peace. 
——,, at his residence, Marlton, New Jersey, on Fifth- 


day, the 2d of Eleventh month, 1876, Urtan Evans, 
in the 76th year of his age, a member and elder of Crop- 


well Particular and Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. 
He bore a suffering illness of many months with much 
Christian fortitude, often expressing an ardent desire 
to be released, but quickly adding, the Lord’s time is 
the right time, frequently supplicating that his patience 
might hold out to the end. He was a man of few words, 
yet faithful in the diacharge of duty and in the support 
of the discipline. In the summer of 1874 he was sud- 
denly deprived of his beloved wife by death, from which 
time his health gradually declined. He was weaned 
from earth and the fleeting things thereof, giving an 
evidence to those around him in whom he was trusting, 
even Christ. 

——, at his home, in Schuyler Co., N. Y., on the 
15th of 11th mo., 1876, after an illness of about ten days, 
Rosert W. WriGut, aged 84, for many years an 
elder of Hector Monthly Meeting. When young he 
belonged to a meeting at Stoney Brook in New Jersey, 
and removed to New York about the year 1822. Uni 
form uprightness of conduct, and a desire to discharge 
his religious duties, marked his walk through life, and 
he had no unity with the modern innovations upon the 
ancient principles and practices of Friends. He had 
for some time believed that his earthly course was 
nearly finished, and appeared to anticipate the close 
life with much serenity of mind. 
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